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room, a visit to the guinea pig farm or some simple enjoyment, such 
as making candy or cake in the nurses' home, all made the time pass 
pleasantly. The nurses had a cozy home. Our dear chief nurse, Miss 
Unger, in charge at that time, always planning for our comfort, said 
one day, "It would be fine to have a piano." So we decided to have 
one and pay so much on it each month. Then we decided that if each 
nurse were to pay a fine for using slang, soiling the tablecloth, or talk- 
ing "shop" at meal time, we could pay for the piano sooner. There 
was a great deal of amusement connected with this arrangement, 
especially when one of the nurses was anxious to entertain us with 
talk about her work in the hospital. When we had collected from the 
guilty nurses about thirty dollars, our chief nurse, in a letter to head- 
quarters at Washington, told of these facts, and in return a check came 
from the Surgeon-General for the piano and the advice to spend our 
money for books and other necessary things to improve our home. 
Then we sent to Chicago for a dainty set of dishes, some rugs and 
pictures. Now the nurses have as cozy a home as could be wished. 
We also had the friendship of the ladies of the post, who at various 
times gave entertainments for us, which we all enjoyed and appre- 
ciated. 



HEROIC WOMEN OF FRANCE 

By Alonzo Taylor, M.D. 

My words are not powerful enough to do even scanty justice to 
the most heroic figure in the modern world, and of ages past, the 
woman of France. Of the healthy men who are not in military 
service in France, practically all are engaged either in transportation 
or in the manufacture of munitions, leaving the agriculture absolutely 
to the women. Not only this, but they have stepped into the place 
of work animals ; you can go into any section of France today and see 
magnificent, noble women hitched to the plough and cultivating the 
soil. All of the agricultural work rests upon their shoulders. The 
home, always an extremely efficient one, maintains a few old men, the 
wounded, and the tubercular. Uncomplaining, with high devotion, 
and an attitude that amounts almost to religious exaltation, the woman 
of France bears the burden. Under present conditions, does it lie 
within the heart of the American people to preserve and hold to every 
convenience of our life at the expense of adding another burden to the 
womanhood of France? This is the exact question that is involved in 
our substitution of other cereals in place of wheat. The women of 
France must be enabled to hold up the morale of the French soldier 
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until next spring. The morale of the house decides the morale of the 
soldier in the fighting ljne. We can do this by giving to them the 
greatest possible freedom in their food supply, and of this, wheat is 
the chief factor. 



THE NAVAL HOSPITAL AT CHARLESTON, SOUTH 

CAROLINA 
By I. Grace Kline 
The seamen's training camp was established at the Charleston 
Navy Yard at the outbreak of the war. Sickness in the camp, and 
drafts of patients from the ships necessitated a naval hospital. A 
site on the highest ground, in a grove of pine trees adjacent to the 
Navy Yard, was selected and the building of the hospital was begun 
July 1, 1917. 

The buildings are of the emergency type, built of hard white 
pine, according to specifications furnished by the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery, U. S. Navy Department. Five wards, each with a ca- 
pacity for forty-two patients, constitute the hospital space which is 
frequently increased by the addition of hospital tents, as the need 
arises. The census of the hospital ranges between two and four 
hundred, according to the prevalence of disease in the training camp, 
and the ships in port. 



